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I. 


Gurnemanz. 


‘  ‘  Die  E  r 2  cell  I  u  ng.  ”  {The  N  a  rra  live.) 

When  the  curtain  is  withdrawn  on  the  stage 
at  Bayreuth,  Gurnemanz  and  two  youths  are 
discovered  lying  asleep  under  a  tree.  They 
awake  and  the  drama  opens  with  a  morning 
prayer.  Later  in  the  act,  Gurnemanz  tells,  in  a 
long  recitative,  the  story  of  the  Grail — which  is 
of  great  importance,  as  it  unfolds  to  us  all  that 
has  taken  place  before  the  drama  commences. 

In  the  corresponding  painting,  both  these 
episodes,  have  been  welded  together.  One  of 
the  youths,  kneeling  still,  seems  to  be  finishing 
the  prayer ;  while  the  other  listens  in  wonder¬ 
ment  to  the  story  the  old  squire  is  reciting.  In 
the  distance  we  see  the  Gralsburg  and  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  on  which  float  two  swans,  thus 
foreshadowing  the  coming  action  of  “  Parsifal.” 
In  the  drama,  Kundry,  in  her  wild  disguise,  is 
on  the  stage,  when  the  story  is  told,  as  are  two 
of  the  esquires.  But  her  appearance,  as  well  as 
theirs  in  the  picture,  would  detract  from  the 
typical  character  of  the  title,  and  the  whole 
composition  would  no  longer  recall  to  the 
spectator  the  impressive  and  beautiful  opening 
strains  of  the  music  inscribed  below  the  painting. 
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11. 

The  Blood  of 


Christ. 


hell  gruesst  tnis  lieute  der  Herr!^^ 

The  Communion,  or  Love  Feast,  episode  in 
the  first  act  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  in 
the  whole  drama.  As  a  foreground,  and  to 
enable  him  to  introduce  the  figure  of  Kundry, 
the  artist  has  used  the  moving  scenery  through 
which  Parsifal  passes  as  he  walks  toward  the 
pealing  bells  with  Gurnemanz.  In  the  Temple 
itself,  Marcius-Simons  has  adhered  to  the  lines 
and  disposition  of  Bayreuth.  It  was  his  purpose 
to  give — not  so  much  a  presentation  of  the 
Wagnerstadt  performances  which  would  enable 
any  one  who  had  been  there,  to  recognize 
“Parsifal”  immediately,  but  rather  a  lasting 
memento  of  how  Wagner  himself  saw  the  stage 
pictures  and  wished  them  to  be  seen.  The 
decorative  details  of  this  hall,  which  is  shown 
three  times  in  the  series,  change,  however,  suit¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  moods  of  occurring  events. 
In  the  first  Temple  picture,  the  whole  centre  is 
a  mosaic  of  gold  which  recalled — when  the 
painting  formed  part  of  the  “  Ring”  series — the 
gold  of  the  Nibelung  treasure,  replaced  now  by 
the  Grail,  whose  effulgence  floods  the  whole 
architecture  with  crimson  rays. 

The  leit7notif  underlying  Parsifal  is  the  Pure- 
Fool  motif ^  characterizing  his  present  person¬ 
ality;  while  in  the  figure  of  Kundry,  the  Wildheit^ 
the  Wild  motif ^  expresses  the  phase  of  her  dual 
existence  when  she  roams  around  the  Gralsburg 
seeking  to  serve.  Her  attitude,  shading  her 
eyes  to  see  better,  alludes  to  her  recognition  of 
Parsifal — which,  in  reality,  takes  place  after  the 
death  of  the  swan.  The  central  motif  is  the 
Grail  motif ^  as  it  appears  in  the  orchestra,  when 
Amfortas  replaces  the  Grail  upon  the  altar. 
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Kundry  and  Klmgsor. 

Die  BeschwcE rung.  {The  Incantation). 

In  this  upright  canvas,  we  see  Kundry  writh¬ 
ing  under  the  spell  of  the  magician  and  uttering 
her  weird  shriek  of  woe,  mixed  with  hellish 
laughter,  which  is  her  famous  7notif.  She  ap¬ 
pears  in  all  her  radiant  beauty,  an  evil  smile 
faintly  discernable  on  her  lips,  as  she  wakes 
against  her  will  to  her  mission  of  seductive 
deviltry.  The  brown  serpent-girdled  robe — the 
livery  of  the  wild  phase  of  her  double  life — 
falls  from  her  limbs. 

The  leitmotifs  inscribed  below  this  panel  are, 
naturally,  Kundry’s  shriek  and  the  Klingsor 
motif.,  which  appear  in  the  orchestration,  as  the 
magician  cries:  “  Herauf  !  Zu  mir  !  Dein 
Meister  ruft !  ” 


IV. 

Klmgsor  s  Magic  Garden. 

Die  BlumenmcEdchen,  {The  Flower-maidens). 

This  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
compositions  to  condense.  The  occurrences  ot 
a  long  act  are  compressed  into  one  single 
picture.  The  attitude  of  Parsifal,  his  features 
expressing  the  sadness  of  the  Gralstrauer,  which 
has  suddenly  come  to  him,  was  not  easy  to  create, 
as  Wagner  explains  that,  in  “  Parsifal,”  the  strug¬ 
gle  is  purely  a  mental  one.  Until  Wagner  came, 
its  realization  in  music  seemed  equally  difficult. 

Kundry’s  appearance,  as  she  sings  the  sad 
strains  of  the  Herzeleide  theme,  is  so  touching 
and  in  such  pictorial  contrast  to  her  wild  aspect 
in  the  first  act,  and  to  her  personification  of  the 
Magdalen  in  the  last  act,  that  the  artist,  in  fact. 
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had  no  choice  but  to  paint  her  as  she  is  seen  on 
the  stage.  Her  cries  and  stormy  attitudes, 
later  on,  when  repulsed  by  “Parsifal,”  would 
have  reealled  the  figure  in  the  preceding  pieture. 
Klingsor,  amidst  the  flowers  on  the  extreme 
right,  poising  the  Sacred  Lance,  stained  with 
Christ’s  Blood,  ready  to  hurl  the  weapon  at 
“  Parsifal,”  with  the  bleak  mountains  in  the 
background,  suggests  the  elosing  seene  of  the 
“Zauberei” — the  magical  episode  in  the 
drama. 

The  celebrated  Kose  motif  of  the  flower- 
maidens  is  naturally  the  central  one  below  the 
picture.  Beneath  Klingsor  is  the  ascending 
scale  of  the  flight  of  the  spear.  Below  Kundry 
might  have  been  put  the  Thor  motif ^  on  whieh 
she  utters  the  call:  “  Parsi  Fal,  Fal  Parsi !  ” 
But  the  claims  of  Herzeleide,  of  which  she 
sings  without  leaving  her  couch,  were  paramount. 

V. 

Parsifal. 

Der  heilige  Speer.  (The  Sacred  Lance). 

The  next  painting  shows  us  Parsifal,  after 
his  long  search  for  the  Grail — indicated  in  the 
landseape,  by  the  far-stretehing  wilderness  of 
arid  mountains  and  rock-strewn  path.  The 
magie  garden  picture  is  thus,  as  it  were,  framed 
by  Kundry,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  by 
Parsifal.  They  are  the  great  actors  in  the  tragie 
struggle  for  the  defense  and  victory  of  a  soul. 
The  sun  has  just  burst  through  the  clouds  behind 
the  Gralsburg,  which  stands  at  last  revealed. 

The  only  leitanotif  is,  of  course,  the  Parsifal 
motif  \  but  as  it  is  heard  in  the  third  act,  when 
Parsifal  plants  the  Spear  in  the  ground. 
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VI. 


Good  Friday  s  Spell. 

Der  CJi  a  rfreitagza  ti  ber. 

Several  successive  actions  of  the  characters 
are,  in  this  important  picture,  synthetized  in  a 
single  group.  Kundry,  after  washing  and  drying 
with  her  hair  the  feet  of  Parsifal,  is  handing  him 
the  phial  of  perfumed  oil,  while  he  contemplates 
the  flowering  meadow  and  Gurnemanz  baptizes 
him  before  anointing  him  King.  To  the  left  is 
seen  a  hermit’s  hut  of  branches,  which  shape 
themselves  on  the  roof  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.  In  the  far  distance  gleam  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  already  seen  in  the  Gurnemanz 
picture.  And  the  Grailsburg  rises  glorious,  in 
the  light  of  a  rainbow — the  sign  of  promise — 
shining  through  the  vanishing  clouds. 

Beneath  the  group  is  the  Parsifal  juotif — this 
time  in  broad  and  majestic  coloring — and  the 
Dienst  motif  of  Kundry,  which  marks  her  last 
transformation.  In  the  centre  is  the  Charfreitag 
motif  \  to  the  left,  the  beautiful  “BJumenaue” 
motif ^  best  known  to  the  general  public  as  the 
wonderful  “Good  Friday’s  Spell”  music. 


VIL 

Amfortas. 

Die  Heiluiig.  (The  Healing) . 

We  return  to  Amfortas ;  whom  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  second  painting,  writhing  on 
his  couch  of  pain.  He  has  refused  to  uncover 
the  Grail.  Tearing  open  his  garments,  he  has 
exposed  his  wound  and  implored  the  knights  to 
kill  him  and  end  his  misery.  Parsifal  touches 
the  wound  with  the  Sacred  Lance.  Amfortas, 
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in  the  agony  of  repentant  grief,  contemplates 
the  Divine  Blood  which  flows  upon  the  point  of 
the  sacred  weapon. 

And  here  we  call  attention  to  an  artistic 
idea  which  is  most  typical  and  clear  in  its  pur¬ 
pose,  in  its  assimilation  of  painting  to  a  musical 
score,  as  conceived  by  Wagner.  Wagner  used 
the  musical  melody  of  a  Leitmotif  to  indicate 
what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  human 
being — thoughts  completely  different  from  the 
words  uttered  at  the  time.  In  the  picture  be¬ 
fore  us,  the  grief,  the  remorse,  of  Amfortas  only 
are  depicted  in  the  figure ;  but,  in  the  decoration 
of  the  hall,  we  And  the  flower-maidens;  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  remembrance  of  his  seduction  and 
his  fall  must  torture  him  as  he  contemplates 
the  Blood  of  the  Savior  so  long  desecrated  by 
his  impure  hands. 

The  grief-stricken  motif  of  Amfortas  is  in¬ 
scribed  beneath  the  picture. 

VIII. 

The  Redeemer. 

Der  Erleeser. 

The  magniflcent  ending  of  a  magnificent 
score.  It  needs  no  description. 

The  celestial  and  invisible  choir  heard  in 
this  scene  is  rendered  comprehensible  to  the 
eye  by  the  ethereal  figures  of  Angels  worship¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Blood.  For  a  like  purpose,  the 
corpse  of  Titurel  is  seen  lying  stark  and  cold, 
on  the  bier.  On  the  stage,  when  “Parsifal” 
makes  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  Titurel  lifts  him¬ 
self  up  for  an  instant — brought  t6  life  again  by 
the  sight  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Had  Titurel  been 
painted  thus,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
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convey  the  impression  of  his  death,  as,  owing 
to  the  unavoidable  disposition  of  the  hall,  his 
back  only  could  have  been  seen.  There  is  no  sug¬ 
gestion  in  the  drama  as  to  how  Kundry  is  to  die. 
Except  in  the  words  “  she  sinks  to  the  ground, 
he  gaze  fixed  on  Parsifal.”  With  marvelous 
inspiration,  the  artist  makes  her  lie  upon  the 
altar  steps,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  At  last  she 
finds  the  Savior’s  look,  which  she  has  so  long 
sought  to  meet  in  a  lover’s  eyes.  The  closing 
strains  of  the  music-drama,  combining  the  Thor 
and  the  Abendmahl  motifs^  form  the  written 
comment  on  the  last  painting  in  the  series. 

Many  lovely  episodes  of  the  drama  have, 
perforce,  been  omitted  in  the  pictorial  render¬ 
ing  of  the  score.  The  celebrated  entrance  of 
Parsifal  with  the  oft  repeated  “Das  weiss  ich 
nicht !  ”  which  establishes  in  such  masterful 
manner  his  mentality;  that  gem  of  poetical 
pathos,  the  funeral  march  of  the  dead  swan; 
the  procession  of  the  youths,  solemnly  bearing 
in  the  veiled  shrine;  the  changing  of  the  fiower- 
maidens  to  withered  leaves  and  branches,  lying 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Klingsor’s  magic  garden — 
all  these,  says  Marcius-Simons,  all  these,  would 
have  made  beautiful  paintings.  The  artist’s 
aim,  however,  was  not  the  mere  ilhistration  of 
“  Parsifal,”  but  the  interpretation  of  Wagner’s 
score,  in  a  series  of  tone-pictures  comprising 
the  chief  events  of  the  poem  only — the  scenes, 
in  which  the  drama  soars  to  its  full  significance, 
while  the  music  sends  its  remembrance  to  pul¬ 
sate  in  every  tone  of  the  paintings. 
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